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_Insects Cost Billion and a 
Half Annually 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is planning an aggressive 
fight against insect pests in this coun- 
try, the first step in which is its en- 
dorsement of the bill introduced by 
Representative Allen F. Moore, of Illi- 
nois, authorizing the acquisition by 
the Smithsonian Institution of the 
Dr. William Barnes collection of lep- 
idoptera. 


The Barnes collection, consisting of 
several thousand types and co-types 
and hundreds of thousands of speci- 
mens, is to be disposed of by the col- 
lector. At least one state, several 
universities and a number of foreign 
collectors have sought it, but officials 
of the Department of Agriculture agree 
that it belongs in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution where it will become avail- 
able to the entomologists of the de- 
partment, as well as state entomolo- 
gists, universities, scientists and stu- 
dents all over the United States. Dr. 
Barnes has spent forty years of his 
life and over half a million dollars in 
building up the collection. It is rated 
as the largest and finest of its kind in 
the world. Duplication of it, if such 
were possible, would require years of 
work and expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Insect pests in this country cause 
an annual damage of over a billion 
and one-half dollars according to the 
latest statistics compiled by the De- 
partment. This loss, it is estimated, 
is divided as follows: 

General Cro; 


Cereals -~----$430,204,600.00 


Hay 116,230,500.00 
140,631,100.00 
16,900,000.00 
199,412,600.00 
8,436,800.00 
141,264,300.00 
22,649,700.00 


29,649,700.00 


Vegetables 
Sugar crops 


Farm-forest products _- 
Other crops 


$1,104,869,300.00 


Natural forests and forests 
products 100,000 009.00 


Products in Storage -_.. 100,900,000.69 
Insect-borne diseases of 
15%,000,900.09 
Damage to domestic 
naimals —-..—- -.~~ ..190,000,000.00 


GRAND TOTAL --$1,554,869,300 0 
Figures on eleven stated crops show 
that the loss runs from as low as six- 
tenths of one per cent on rice to as 
high as eighteen and eight-tenths per 
cent on cotton. These eleven crops 
had a farm value of $6,278,965,000 in 
1920, with a loss from insects of 
$332,458,771. The crops, their farm 
value, the per centage of loss from in- 
sect pests and the amount of loss in 
dollars is as follows: 


Percent- Value 
ageof of Crops 
Loss Lost 
From Through 

Insects Insects 

3.1% $ 67,881,351 


Crop Value 
Corn --~$2,189,721,000 
Wheat -. 1,135,806,000 2.5% 28,395,150 
Oats .... 719,782,000 2.2% 15,835,204 
Barley .. 142,931,000 ‘ 6,146,033 
a 10. 

63,837,000 

Potatoes 
Pe iiss 
Cotton -. 


16,130 
a 171,942,920 
Tobacco 5 8,914,052 


‘found may be taken. 


Apples _. 271,939,000 7,342,353 


Totals __$6,278,965,000 $332,458,771 

Dr. Barnes has placed a valuation 
of $300,000 on his collection. In view 
of the tremendous losses sustained 
from insect pests and the fact that 
more than half a million dollars has 
been expended in building up the col- 
lection, scientists say that this 
amount is not excessive in any way. 
It is agreed, as a matter of fact, that 
it is extremely reasonable. The col- 
lection is permanent and should it 
only result in the saving of only one- 
tenth of one percent of the loss sus- 
tained on eleven stated crops in 1920 
it would pay for itself. Entomologists 
say that the collection will do this 
and more the first year the govern- 
ment uses it. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, who has the bat- 
tle against insects in charge says that 
the collection will constitute the gov- 
ernment identification bureau or 
‘rogues gallery’ of insect pests. 

The first step in the fight against 
the crop devastating insects is their 
identification. This is accomplished 
by comparison of the specimen taken 
in the field with known types in a col- 
lection. Once identified the literature 
of the world relative to that particular 
insect becomes immediately available 
and steps looking to its eradication 
or the introduction of its parasites in- 
to the locality in which it has been 
At the present 
time the government does not have a 
collection of sufficient size to quickly 


2.7% 


Continued on page 18° 
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"Talk to the Trees and Make 
Them Talk to You 


By Dr. J. Petersen, Homestead, Fla. 





Dear Mr, Grower: 
When you light your pipe in the 
morning and go out to have your 





Dr. J. Petersen 


morning stroll thru the grove, do you 
then talk to your trees and listen to 
what they have to tell you? Who of 
us has not thrown off all sorrows and 
griefs, and become happy like a child, 
when playing with children, talking 
with them or listening to their prat- 
tle. A similar happiness may be 
yours and lift the burden of every 
day’s cares, if you will stoop to listen 
and chat with your trees. 

But do trees talk? Why, they cer- 
tainly do. And if you learn their lan- 
guage, they will tell you all their 
troubles, and share with you all their 
joys. Just as children pour out all 
their heart contains to a symjathetic 
friend, so will your trees unbosom 
themselves when your knowledge of 
them and your love and sympathy for 
them make them speak. 

By the way, trees are more talka- 
tive in the morning, when nature is 
still and the first rays of the rising 
sun make every dew drop gleam like a 
diamond. Have you never heard or 
felt the wonderful music in which 
trees sing the Creator’s praise on a 
fine morning? Have you never been 
struck by the almost mystic, super- 
natural beauty of an orange tree, cov- 
ered with golden fruit, snowy-white 
blossoms, sparkling with liquid gems 
that slowl melt away with the rising 
sun? Have you never been able to 
understand what your trees confide to 
you trustingly and lovingly. If not, 
then you have missed what would 
have put joy and beauty into your life 
and made you a better man. 

But now, let’s take a morning walk 
thru the orchard, and see if we can 
understand what our trees have to 


say: 

“I am thirsty, O so thirsty,” we hear 
this young tree sigh. “You planted 
me five months ago. Since then, you 
must have forgotten me entirely. I 
never got a drink, since I left my 
friend, the nurseryman. Most of my 
leaves have dropped already, and 
those few that still help me in my 
fight for existence, are wilting badly. 
Soon they will drop also. Then my 
lungs will have gone, and I must die. 
Please give me some water.” And 
then, looking over the fence to your 
neighbor’s grove, you hear a differ- 
ent story. There you see dark green 
foliage of glossy appearance. The 
trees look as if they had had a rain 
every week. They tell you triumph- 
antly: “Our master planted a cover 
crop in time, and later dragged and 
mulched the luxuriantly growing leg* 
umes. Thru the little canals, opened 
by their deep penetrating roots, wat- 
er from the subsoil arises to our thirs- 
ty feeding roots. Humus is in the top- 
soil and retains moisture for us. The 
fierce rays, of the summer sun cannot 
penetrate thru the thick carpet of 
mulch and dry out the soil we are 
feeding upon.” And when _ turning 
back to your little thirsty trees does 
not every one of them gently but im- 
pressively ask you: “Why didn’t you 
give us the same care? I know you 
will care for us in the future.” 

But let us go on. This little fellow 
complains:” I have sore feet. They 
threw too much soil upon my crown 
roots and choked me. Give me a 
bath of air and sunshine.” Comply 
with his request. You don’t like 
corns. Neither does our little friend. 
Take a knife and cut away all infect- 
ed parts. But do a thoro job, not 
leaving any diseased parts that may 
cause reinfection. Then apply some 
healing balsam, Carbolineum. 

This: tree plainly crys: “I am hun- 
gry! Last year I yielded so many 
boxes of fruit, trying hard to please 
you, that I spent my last reserves of 
strength and vitality. Now, do not 
my yellow leaves, my dying-back twigs 
plainly tell you that I need some addi- 
tional food, some special care?” Will 
you listen to it? 

That tree yonder never did well, 
always gave you some cause for con- 
cern. If you will listen attentively to 
its complaints, you might find out that 
it is crying for a change of diet. It 


received year in and year out only 
the same food: Ammonia, Phosphoric 
Acid, and Potash. To a pale anaemic 
child the doctor prescribes iron, Try 
some oxid of iron and sulphur on your 
suffering little friend, and it may re- 
spond with a heavy crop of quality 
fruit. But make sure that your sul- 
phur is inoculated with the right kind 
of bacteria in order to get best results. 
Science tells us that a properly bal- 
anced diet is of greatest importance to 
human beings. Why should it be dif- 
ferent with trees? Aren’t they living 
organisms too? 

Again, everybody knows that chil- 
dren have to be fed oftener than 
adults, and with substances easier to 
be digested. Why not apply this old 
empiric truth in the practice of feed- 
ing young trees? Large trees have 
an extensive root system, covering 
much ground, and thus are able to 
catch and transport plant food from a 
large area. They too have a big 
stomach—a large trunk, beneath the 
bark of which food is stored away for 
the time of need. Numerous big 
branches and thousands of leaves 
serve as food reservatories. All that 
is wanting in a young tree. If three 
applications of fertilizer a year are 
sufficient for a good sized tree—just as 
three square meals are enough, and 
many a time more than enough, for a 
grown up person—then five or six ap- 
plications are necessary for the baby 
tree—just as a baby has to be fed five 
or six times a day. 

Let us go on with these parallels. 
Have you ever thoughtfully observed 
the unhappy children in the slums of 
the big cities? Don’t their pale faces 
tell you an unpleasant story of un- 
healthy cellar tenements, foul air, 
and unsanitary surroundings? So it is 
with trees. Don’t you see that this 
one is set too deep, choking it to death 
with the foul gases it exhales? Don’t 
you see that this one cannot breathe 
because it is covered with lichens and 
moss? Give the first one some venti- 
lation, the other one a white wash. 

Those curled, mutilated leaves tell 
you of lice. Scrub the little sufferer, 
use soap for the trunk and nicotine for 
the leaves. Sometimes you will find 
that ants are using your trees as pas- 
ture for their milk cows, ‘the different 
scales which suck away sap and vital- 
ity, and if not out of 


Conrinued on 
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Secretary Wallace Favors 
Appropriation 


In connection with the fight which 
Senater Trammell has just won to 
have an amendment to oné of the de- 
ficiency bills carry an item of $100,- 
000 (as passed by house) for the pur- 
pose of making investigation of and 
eradicating citrus canker, the Florida 
senator made public the following let- 
ter from Secretary Wallace, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, showing the 
importance of the step: 

“Dr. W. A. Taylor, #hief of the bu- 
reau of plant industry, has just 
brought to my attention your letter of 
June 27, in which you state that you 
have introduced an amendment to be 
offered to the general deficiency b’ll, 
page 9, line 5: “For eradication of 
citrus canker, in Florida, $150,000.” 

“The Bureau of Plant Industry, as 
you know, is very deeply interested 
in this matter, and I am very glad for 
this opportunity to comment on the 
present situation as it appears to us to 
bear upon the eventual success of the 


campaign for eradicating citrus cank- 


er from this country. It had been our 
understanding that consideration of 
all appropriations needed during the 
new fiscal year would be delayed un- 
til after the first of July. In view of 
the intention of the house to recess 
in the near future consideration of 
any increase in funds for the eradi- 
cation of citrus canker might, of 
course, be so seriously delayed as to 
occasion a break-down in the eradica- 
tion work. 

“Although from the outset it has 
been realized that the attempt to 
eradicate a virulent bacterial disease 
was an undertaking of unusual dif- 
ficulty, the success which has attend- 
ed the work during the past four years 
had led us to believe that the disease 
is perhaps, effectively summarized by 
a statement of the inspection force, 
working not only in Florida but 
throughout the Gulf region, was pos- 
sible. The history of the disease had 
been so largely eliminated that very 
material decreases in tle federal ap- 
propriations made for fighting citrus 
canker in co-operation with the Gulf 
states: 

Appropriation for Citrus Canker 
Urgent deficiency, January, 

$ 35,000 
Urgent deficiency, February, 
300,000 


250,000 


1918 ($180,000 immediately 
available) 430,000 
250,000 
196,320 
109,720 

79,720 
30,000 
$1,680,760 

“Unfortunately, it would now appear 
that we have been somewhat overcon- 
fident of our success and that by the 
rapid reductions recommended in the 
last two years we had actually lost 
some ground, which will result not 
only iii individuals losing money, 
through the spread of the infection, 
but also undoubtedly would delay the 
final completion of the eradication 
work. On the 20th of May an out- 
break of citrus canker in the vicinity 
of Davie, Broward County, Florida, 
Florida, was reported. This epidemic 
has affected approximately 700 trees 
and the most serious problem in con- 
nection with this outbreak is not the 
number of infected trees, although this 
is by far the most extensive outbreak 
that we have had to deal with for sev- 
eral years, but the fact that workmen 
have gone from properties now known 
to be infected to properties located 
at more or less distant points. Ear- 
lier experience in the canker work 
leads us to class all of such properties 
under suspicion. 

“This is the second canker pocket 
to be found in Florida, although the 
one found under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances last year was more iso- 
lated and had not resulted in such se- 
rious loss by the time it was dicov- 
ered. Two small outbreaks of cank- 
er have been found in Mississippi dur- 
ing the past two years, although 
neither of these have been of suff'- 
cient size to make them commercially 
so dangerous. One small pocket out- 
break was discovered during the past 
season in Alabama, and scattered cas- 
es of canker are known still to occur 
in Louisiana and Texas. 

“The heavy loses resulting from 
such an outbreak as the present one 
at Davie, Fla., show that our plans for 
gradually working out the scattered 
canker pockets is likely to prove more 
costly to the state and federal funds, 
as well as to individual citrus grow- 
ers, than would a somewhat more 
adequately financed inspection cam- 
paign. With-the funds available from 
state and other sources in Florida and 


throughout the Gulf region, the sum 
you have proposed for the eradication 
activities might prove to be adequate. 
After a very careful consideration of 
the matter, however, our experts are 
of the opinion that it would be in the 
interests of economy to urge an ap- 
propriation of $194,000 for enlarging 
the canker eradication work during 
the coming fiscal year. This recom- 
mendation is made with the expecta- 
tion that it is in the interests of Flor- 
ida, as well as of the Gulf region as 
a whole, to push to completion as rap- 
idly as possible the canker eradica- 
tion campaign. Appropriation of $194,- 
000 would, therefore, contemplate ma- 
terial increase in the work in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississ’ppi, and Alabama, 
as well as in Florida, if such a sum 
can be provided. 


“Two methods of meeting the pres- 
ent emergency appear to me to de- 
serve attention: First, the immediate 
considerat’on of the provision of funds 
for supporting the canker eradication 
activities substantially as outlined in 
the amendment submitted by you and 
reported on page 10276 Congressional 
Record: second, the temporary sup- 
port of canker activities under the au- 
thority for interchange of appropria- 
tion given me in the appropriation 
act for the coming fiscal year. 

“IT am raising this question with the 
chairman of the senate appropriations 
committee, and my further action fn 
this matter will be in accordance with 
his suggestions.” 


MORE INSPECTORS 
MAY BE NEEDED IN 
G ROVES AT DAVIE 


Belief that every county farm agent 
in the state may be called upon to aid 


in inspecting the citrug groves at 
Davie, Broward county, where citrus 
canker was discovered some time ago 
was expressed by C. D. Kime, county 
farm agent for Orange county. 

This action may be necessary, Mr. 


i Kime said, not because there is danger 


of the infection spreading to other 
parts of the state, but because of the 
amount of time needed in inspect’ng 
a single tree for traces of canker. Vir- 
tually every leaf on the tree must be 
examined, Mr. Kime said. 
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THE POTASH TARIFF 


The Citrus Industry has had considerable to 
say during the past three or four months in oppo- 
sition to the proposed tariff duty on foreign pot- 
ash. This opposition has been based upon the 
belief, which we believe is generally accepted as 
a certainty in all well informed circles, that a tar- 
iff tax on potash would inevitably result in an in- 
crease in the cost of fertilizers to the consumer. 
Opposition to the proposed potash tariff is wide- 
spread throughout Florida and other states which 
are large consumers of commercial fertilizers, due 
to this belief that the growers must in the final 
analysis foot the bill. 

Now comes the Commercial Fertilzer, a trade 
publication of Atlanta published in the interest of 
the fertilizer industry, with the suggestion that 
instead of a tariff, the American potash industry 
be nourished during the period of its infancy on a 
bonus diet. The Citrus Industry is not prepared 
to give its endorsement to the suggestion of Com- 
mercial Fertilizer. It rather inclines to the opin- 
ion that the American potash industry should 
“stand on its own legs.” A bonus is objectionable 
in many aspects. However, as between a tariff 
and a bounty, we are quite ready to agree with 
The Commercial Fertilizer that the latter would 
be the least objectionable from the standpoint of 
the agricultural producer. 

For the benefit of our readers, all of whom are 
interested in the outcome of this proposed tar- 
iff legislation, we append the article which ap- 
peared in the June number of Commercial Fer- 
tilizer: 

“If the American potash industry could be en- 
couraged without increasing the cost of potash, 
probably everyone would be in favor of it. Thata 
tariff on potash will increase the cost of potash is 
just about as certain as death. That the farmer is 
not able to take on additional cost for his fertili- 
zers at this time is also among the certainties. 
It seems certain also that without the aid of some 
kind we will never develop a potash industry in 
this country able to meet aikes competition or 
capable of supplying home senha whenever for 
any reason the foreign supply is cut off. The 
feeble potash industry the war brought into ex- 
istence has great possibilities, once its pioneering 
difficulties are overcome. 

“Commercial Fertilizer has expressed previous- 


ly its belief that there might be a better way than 
a tariff for giving aid to the potash industry of this 
country. A bounty similar to that which some 
years ago was imposed in behalf of the sugar in- 
dustry of this country would serve to render aid 
to the struggling potash producers without sad- 
dling the cost directly on the farmer, and without 
a necessity for increasing the price of fertilizers. 

“When the bounty is paid, the whole public pays 
it. The burden is equally distributed. All com- 
modities, and not one, bear the cost. Our neces- 
sary foreign trade balances would not be dis- 
turbed. We could still freely send our cotton, 
shoes, machinery, etc., to Germany and France 
for their potash to the best advantage. 

“Why not a bounty instead of a tariff? 

“Perhaps the main difficulty about the develop- 
ment of the American sources of potash is the 
high transportation cost for the long haul from 
the producer to the consumer. The main sources 
of potash are in the Far West and the main con- 
sumption is in the Southeast. To bring about the 
strongest competition between domestic and for- 
eign producers, the opportunities for successful 
competition must be provided at points along the 
Eastern Séaboard. 

“If a bonus were in effect, it would insure the 
widest benefits of competition if it should be in 
the form of rebates on railroad rates. If not that 
form, then the railroad rate might be used as a 
basis of bonus settlements. 

“It is conceivable that if either a tariff or a 
straight bonus were put into effect, the railroad 
rates would limit the American producers to com- 
petition with foreign potash in only the areas of 
shorter hauls, whereas a bonus based on the 
length of the haul would afford equal opportuni- 
ties for the American producer to compete in all 
quarters of the country. 

“These suggestions come late in the day and 
they contain inovations which, without doubt, 
our statesmen would like to ruminate over a good 
while, if considered at all, so that they might not 
as well have been given so far as immediate 
events are concerned. 

“But things may not always turn out as ex- 
pected, in which event other lines of procedure 
may be considered desirable, in which event per- 
haps the suggestions made here might be consid- 
ered.” 


Latest and apparently authentic reports from 
California indicate that the immediate loss from 
last winter’s freeze was greater and the perma- 
nent loss less than the first estimates. While the 
loss to the crop on the trees appears to have ex- 
ceeded even the most pessimistic estimates, the 
damage to trees and this season’s crop appear to 
be much less than anticipated. Floridians now in 
California bear out this report. 


The outlook for a good yield of fruit of ex- 
ceptional quality is bright. With improved finan- 
cial conditions, the returns should be profitable 
to the grower who exercises good judgment in 
his marketing. 


The June bloom did much to offset, if indeed 


it has not entirely overcome, the 


from early 
season droppage. a 
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FIGHTING FRUIT PESTS 





Growers of citrus and other sub-tropical fruits 
shéuld unite in demanding of the next session of 
the Florida légisiature a more liberal. measure of 
support for those agénciés Which have charge of 
insect and pest control in the state. 

Just now Florida is experiencing an outbreak 
of citrus canker, after apparent freedom from the 
pest for some seasons. This outbreak found the 
state plant board inadequately equipped, from a 
financial standpoint, for carrying on the work of 
eradication with that aggressiveness which the 
members of the board desired. Drawing upon 
every possible source of revenue and exerting 
themsélvés to the utmost to bring every resource 
to bear, the plant board entered the fight with a 
détermination which was wholly commendable. 
The board and its inspectors have done and are 
doing a grand work, but they are and have been 
handicapped by lack of proper funds. 

Récognizing the great need for an active and 
aggréssive campaign to eradicate canker, con- 
gréss through the efforts of Senator Park Tram- 
méll and his colleagues in the senate and house, 
has authorized the appropriation of $100,000 to 
fight the canker in this state. This will be a 
great help in the work now in hand, and will be 
a welcome addition to the funds available for use 
in fighting this pest. 

But citrus canker is but one of the pests which 
the grower of citrus and other sub-tropical fruits 
must face. Every year some problem of pest con- 
trol must be faced by the fruit growers of Florida 
and every campaign for eradication and control 
of disease or insect pest calls for the expenditure 
of large sums of money. The plant board is never 
adequately sunplied with funds to meet the de- 
mands made upon it for control of insect pests 
and disease. 

The fruit industry of Florida, and particularly 
the citrus fruit industry, means more to the pros- 
perity of the state than any other industry. The 
industry has grown wonderfully during the past 
few years, and will expand even more during the 
next few years, yet the provision made by the 
state for fostering and aiding this industry has 
remained stationary or been reduced. 

The fruit growers, through their local organi- 
zations and through the medium of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society, should take steps to 
insure the protection,of their interests by forcing 
their demands upon the next session of the legis- 
latur in such a manner that they cannot be ig- 
nored. A more liberal support of the plant board 
and greater appropriations always available for 
meeting emergency conditions such as that pre- 
sented by the present outbreak of canker, should 
be among the first matters to be considered and 
acted upon by the next session of the legislature. 


WALLACE ON AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 





Secretary Wallace, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, recently had the following to say con- 
cerning the credit needs of farmers: 

“Credit facilities should be provided which are 
adapted to the peculiar needs of agriculture, and 
thus make it possible for farmers to produce ef- 
ficiently and abundantly. This is all the more im- 


Seven 


portant to our business and industrial life now 
that we are coming into a period of strenuous 
competition with foreign manufacturers.” 

Discussing the appointment of a representative 
of agriculture to the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Wallace said such a step “simply put agriculture 
on a par with commerce and industry in the word- 
ing of the law (Federal Reserve act) and it is a 
far-fetched assumption that any president would 
appoint any tian not qualified for the position.” 

“A careful éxamination of the credit facilities 
of the country,” he continued, “leads one to the 
conclusion that they have been devised almost en- 
tirely in the interest of industry and commerce. 
With the notable exception of the federal farm 
loan system the needs of agriculture have had 
little attention. * * * Having in mind that agri- 
culture is our basic industry, and that it cannot 
be conducted efficiently in the absence of credit 
facilities suited to its needs, there should be no 
disagreement with the statement that both long- 
time and short-time money ought to be as easily 
and as cheaply available to the farmer as to in- 
dustry and commerce.” 


MAKING THE COUNTRY ATTRACTIVE 








Says W. C. Coffey, dean of the Minnesota Col- 
lege of Agriculture: 

“The best talent available in America has for- 
mulated a program of work for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

“The agricultural programs of the Farm Bu- 
reau movement are in physicians’ terms the pre- 
scriptions which if filled and used should cure 
our ills. 

“The prescriptions may not be wholly right but 
if we succeed in filling them, we shall discover 
the necessary corrections so that a real cure may 
be effected. In this job of filling and using the 
prescriptions, we need the full co-operation of all 
who have any capacity to serve. At a time like 
this there can be no justification for dickering, 
hanging back and self-seeking. 

“We must see to it that living in the country is 
attractive. The country must be a place of hap- 
piness and contentment for men, for women, for 
youth and for children, to at least as large de- 
gree as the cities furnish happiness and content- 
ment. We must bear in mind that the country is 
not only a place for the production of food, but 
also a place where great citizens are reared. 

“Once in four generations, the cities are en- 
tirely -rebuilt in citizenship by the country. It 
means everything to keep a part of the best blood 
of America on the land. In all likelihood this 
will not be done unless there is a fair degree of 
economic prosperity possible for those engaged 
in farming; hence our concern for better systems 
of marketing and of credit.” 





Only when fruit is scarce can fruit of inferior 
quality and appearance be sold on the open mar- 
ket at a profit. 





The packing house is modern only in propor- 
tion as its equipment is modern. 





The proper way to get rid of inferior fruit is to 
quit producing it. 











THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Avocado Varieties Committee 
Submits New Report 


Paper Read at Meeting of California 
Avocado Association by C. D. Adams 
of Upland 





(Because of the rapidly growing in- 
terest in avocado culture among the 
horticulturists of Florida, the follow- 
ing paper read at the meeting of the 
California Avocado Association will 
be of especial interest to many read- 
ers of The Citrus Industry.) 





We are glad to have new varieties 
to mention from year to year, particu- 
larly when they give promise of com- 
mercial value. There is always the 
possibility of the discovery among 
them of something even better for 
commercial purposes than the superior 
kinds we already have. None of us 
will deny that these in themselves are 
a sufficient fourdation for our indus- 
try to become a great one, but that the 
ideal commercial avocado for Califor- 
nia conditions is still to be found. 
None also will deny the great value 
and important place in our industry 
of those which have been or may still 
be imported from abroad. What has 
been done by individuals and by the 
government in this respect has given 
us some of our best kinds and assist- 
ed in giving us a foundation on which 
to build towards’ our ideal fruit. But 
in view of the hardiness we seek it 
seems more and more probable that 
such a fruit is most likely to be ob- 
tained in a cross -between a Gaute- 
malian and Mexican types in a Cali- 
fornia grown seedling. 

Natural crosses of the kind have oc- 
curred and will occur, and a few grow- 
ers.are doing some international hy- 
bridizing. It would be very desir- 
able for the future of our industry if 
the state or national government 
would undertake this work on strictly 
scientific lines. 

A natural enthusiasm over his pro- 
duct exists in a grower who produces 
a new and good fruit, and a very com- 
mon deSire is to urge its immediate 
use by the industry. He needs fre- 
quently to be reminded that this is 
unreasonable and that a combination 
of many different values is needed in 
an avocado qualified to take place as 
a leader in the market, and that it 
takes years to find if they are present. 
No fruit when first produced, however 
good it may be in itself, can be known 
to possess them in proper proportion, 





Hardiness against cold and wind, ease 
of propagation, strength and healthful 
growth of young trees in nursery and 
orchard, season of maturity of the 
fruit, length of time from bloom to 
maturity, beauty of appearance, inside 
and out, size of fruit and of seed, keep- 
ing and shipping qualities, besides 
quality and flavor, must be considered, 
and, as the basis of all else, whether 
the tree is precocious and productive. 
However good the fruit may be, a tree 
is of little worth that does not yield 
a good crop. Also our knowledge is 
not complete until we know the young 
budded trees are exempt from. the 
weakness in the bud’s union that 
caused the discarding of the fine Colo- 
rado variety and others. To acquire 
all this knowledge takes much time, 
even five years is not too much, and 
several should be given to results with 
budded trees. 

During the past season the com- 
mittee has as usual examined trees 
and tested fruits of old and varieties. 
We report on the following kinds: 

Victory—Grown at Sherman by Mrs. 
L. M. Chaffey. Samples of the fruit 
were submitted to the committee, as 
well as to the board of directors at 
an October meeting. We give the rec- 
ord from one fruit. Weight, 18 ounces; 
seed, 3 ounces; shape, round; skin, 
light green, turning brown in places 
as it ripens, similar to the West In- 
dian type, 1-16 inch thick, smooth and 
granular; fiesh, yellow, shading to 
light green; quality, good; flavor 
good. Flesh does not discolor for days 
after cutting. Tree 17 years old, vig- 
orous, bearing 200 fruit in 1920, 350 in 
1921. 

The Ward—Grown at Sierra Madre 
by Irving N. Ward. Tree nine years 
old and has borne some fruit since 
its fourth year. Crop in 1920, three 
fruit; tm 1921, two hundred. Trees 
budded from it three years ago were 
easy to bud, are vigorous and were all 
in bearing in 1921, averaging twelve 
fruit each. Weight of fruit, 12 to 16 
ounces. An analysis showed oil con- 
tents 24.98. Flavor good but some 
samples showed some b’tterness and a 
rather neutral flavor. This is an 
early spring fruit beginning to ripen 
in February and showed reasonable 
hardiness last winter. A sample re- 
ceived January 12 weighed 12 ounces, 
seed 2 ounces. Another on February 
11 showed, shape pyriform with neck 


one sided. Skin only 1-32 inch thick, 
of a dark red or purple to black color; 
flesh yellow to pronounced green; 
quality, smooth and flavor good. 

The Dutton—A large, tall reason- 
ably hardy tree, ripening a large part 
of it’s crop during the early spring, 
with fruit approximately a pound in 
weight. On account of a change in 
the ownership of the tree it has been 
difficult to obtain samples of the fruit 
in good condition. Those obtained 
showed watery, poor flavor and dis- 
colored flesh and were not in accord 
with the reputation of the fruit. At ~ 
last, in April, we received one that 
does, which we are gled to report. 
Weight, 144% ounces; seed 2% ounces; 
tight in the cavity. Shape, pyriform, 
very slightly necked; skin, dark ma- 
roon with many warts of a lighter 
color, 1-24 inch thick; color of flesh, 
cream to light green, a trace of fiber, 
quality smooth, flavor very rich. 
Keeping and shipping qualities, good. 

The Thompson—Grown at Montebel- 
lo by Miss Jessie Thompson. Some 
seeds sent from Atlixco, Mexico, were 
taken from a tree known to bear the 
smallest seeds compared with the 
size of the fruit of any tree at Atlxco, 
Kighteen seeds grew and produced 
trees now ten years of age, of which 
this tree is one, and produced last 
season 44 fruit, one other tree bore 
one. The remaining trees are not in 
bearing. The Thompson fruit justifies 
its parentage and is notable for its 
exceedingly small seed. The tree is 
growing in a cold location, suffered 
injury, and was not as hardy as a 
Fuerte near it. We give a test of a 
fruit sent us after the freeze on Feb- 
ruary 6. Evidently not a normal fruit. 
Shape, pyriform; weight 16% ounces; 
seed, 1 3-4 ounces, tight in the cavity; 
skin, red purple, 1-12 inch _ thick; 
flesh, light yellow to light green, some 
red fiber showing, quality good, flav- 
or watery. The ripening season is 
stated to be February 1 to April 1. 

The Prince—The tree is growing in 
Hollywood on the place of E. W. Dick- 
ey. It is described as ripening its 
fruit in October, November and De- 
cember, averaging 25 ounces in 
weight; seed, 2 ounces; no fiber; good 
shipper; best in flavor. Many hun- 
dred small samples of this variety 
were given out to the public at our 
October display in Exposition Park, 


Continued on page 16. 


The Increasing Popularity of 
Dust Sprays 


By Professor Geo. A. Olson, formerly 
of Washington State Experiment 
Station. 

Spraying has served to control the 
ravages of insects and the destruction 
of plants to an extent which has 
proved economically practicable and 
profitable. As a result the bulk of 
fruit sold in the markets is clean and 
free from worm ‘holes. 

Ideas concerning poisons have been 
continually changing because various 
chemicals have been found to pos- 
sess different insecticidal and fun- 
gicidal properties. Some of the chem- 
icals or combinations have been used 
exclusively for insecticidal purposes 
while others have been found to have 
fungicidal properties. 

Through careful study we have 
learned the various kinds of chemicals 
which have been found best suited for 
special purposes. Frequently a com- 
bination of insecticide and fungicide 
has been been used as effectively as 
either class sepfrately. This prac- 
tice has materially reduced the cost 
of application. 

In the majrer portion of the investi- 
gationa: v;ork water has been used as 
the carrier of the insecticidal poison. 
Recent successful experiments have 
caused scientific investigations to give 
increasing attention to the use of 
dusts as effective agents in the con- 
trol of leaf eating insects. There are 
also other experiments which show 
that dusts may be used successfully 
where previously liquid sprays had 
been customarily applied. 

Perhaps the reason why a great deal 
of attention has been paid to the use 
of dust sprays is the fact that it is 
easier to haul the dry powder than a 
load of liquid. There are other ad- 
vantages in the use of dusts which 
are being favorably considered. Among 
these are (1) ease of mixing; (2) 
convenience in applying and (3) less 
corrosive to apparatus than liquid. 
Orchardists as well as scientists are 
therefore looking more and more to 
the use of dust sprays as means for 
controlling the ravages of various 
pests. 

Recently contrivances for distribut- 
ing dust have been improved. No doubt 
increased demands for spray dusters 
will become an incentive to devise new 
and better methods of distributing 
dusts. To distribute an insecticide or 
fungicide in the pure state however, is 
costly when it is considered that a 


proportionately smaller amount of 
chemical can be made equally effec- 
tive. In order to reduce cost of ap- 
plication various substances have been 
mixed with chemical and at the same 
time have taken the place of water. 
These substances are called carriers 
because they are intermingled with 
particles of the effective agent. 

Among the various substances used 
as carriers are hydrated lime and ag- 
ricultural gypsum and occasionally 
ordinary dust. In so far as the size 
of particles or their suitability for car- 
rying poisons are concerned one would 
judge that anyone of the mentioned 
ingredients should be equally effec- 
tive. Road dust however is objec- 
tionable owing to color. Furthermore 
it has not been used with satisfaction. 
One of the reasons perhaps is the dif- 
ficulty to determine how much of the 
dust has been applied compared with 
the amount which has accumulated 
on the foliage under natural condi- 
tions. This being the case it would 
be still more difficult to determine 
how thoroughly the poison has been 
distributed. 

On the other hand hydrated lime 
and agricultural gypsum are white 
powders which are quickly discern- 
ible. It is comparatively easy to de- 
termine how wide an area has been 
covered and the thoroughness of the 
dusting can also be quickly ascer- 
tained. The effectiveness of the dust 
containing agricultural gypsum dif- 
fers from that mixed with hydrated 
lime. If it is assumed that hydrated 
lime has a tendency to neutralize 
the effect of the poison its use as a 
carrier would be less valuable than 
agricultural gypsum. Hydrated lime 
however may serve to correct foliage 
injury which may be caused by the 
use of substances. The injury result- 
ing from this source can be rectified 
and agricultural gypsum may still be 
used as the carrier, or some other 
substance can be used as effectively 
as the chemical which has to be mod- 
ified to be non-jnjurious. Thus in- 
stead of using dehydrated copper sul- 
phate, copper hydrate or copper car- 
bonate can be substituted. It is al- 
so possible to use the dehydrated cop- 
per sulphate directly but the condi- 
tions under which it can be success- 
fully used have not as yet been de- 
termined. 

The most extensive use of agri- 
cultural gypsum as a carirer has been 


with parjs green, arsenate of lead, ar- 
senate of lime and other arsenical 
poisons. The mixtures have varied 
from one part of arsenical poison to 
ten parts and frequently as high as 
ninety parts of agricultural gypsum. 
The mixtrues have been successfully 
used in the control of various leaf eat- 
ing jnsects such as the Colorado pota- 
to beetle, striped cucumber beetle and 
alfalfa weevil. The farmers who have 
used such mixtures prefer agricultur- 
al gypsum to hydrated lime. The re- 
ports of a series of investigations con- 
ducted by the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion have shown that arsenates mixed 
with agrjcultural gypsum are superior 
to the same poisons mixed with hy- 
drated lime . 

Another feature about agricultural 
gypsum which has been commented 
upon by various entomologists is its 
value as plant food. This can not be 
too strongly emphasized. The dou- 
ble purpose first of serving as a car- 
rier and later as a plant food speaks 
of the future possjbilities of agricul- 
tural gypsum in dust sprays. 

It has been stated that worms and 
slugs do not move freely where agri- 
cultural gypsum is spread, so when 
mixed with certain well known repel- 
lants it may keep cut worms, mag- 
gots, etc., under control. Various ex- 
periments indicate that agricultural 
gypsum has some insecticidal value 
whjch may be considered an added ad- 
vantage in its use as a carrier. 

Dust sprays are generally applied in 
the early morning preferably at dew 
time. Thus instead of applying a liq- 
uid, spray dust is substituted at a 
time when there is mojsture on the 
leaves. Ample poison spread on the 
leaves will adhere to all parts of the 
plants. Certain adhesives such as 
soluble caseinates, glue or flour can 
be mixed to increase the adhesiveness 
of the dust if desired. 


Mr. Farmer, now is the time to re- 
member that hundreds of tons of hay 
are imported into Florida every year. 
It is now time to plant for the fall 


crops. Make use of all the idle cor- 
ners and patches. 


I have ever considered it as the 
indispensable duty of every member of 
society to promote, as far as in him 
lies, the prosperity of every individual, 
but more especially the community in 
which he belongs.—John Hancock. 
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We are the largest growers of fruits and vege- 
tables in the world. We own (including our affilia- 
tions) over sixty-one thousand acres of producing 
lands and hold long term leases on several thousand 


additional acres. 
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What Will Next Seasons | 


This is a question that is discussed daily by thousands. Some seem to think 


price, others do not anticipate an attractive market. 


We will be perfectly frank by saying we do not know, and for that reason pre: 


grower would be dissatisfied with his sale, and if the reverse condition existec 


now we will buy, but if financial assistance is what you need we can help yor 








See our representative, or v 
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9 Orlando 
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Florida Citrus Exchange 
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Ss ce p é We are at all times working to help the growers 
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for by so doing we help ourselves. We have on our 
groves in Florida over three quarters of a million 
boxes of citrus fruit. Do we not justly deserve the 


title of being the largest growers in Florida? 


FLORIDA. 
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's Citrus Crop Sell For? 


) think prices will be very high, the more conservative look only for a fair 


on prefer not to make a price this early for if prices become higher the 
existed, we would be dissatisfied with our purchase. If you must sell 


elp you without the necessity of your selling. 


ive, or write main office 
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~ Great Editor Tells Why 





Florida Is Great 


Probably the greatest man, certain- 
ly the greatest editor of the New 
South, is Hon. Richard H. Edmonds, 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record 
of Baltimore, the most valuable tech- 
nical paper in the world. 

Mr. Edmonds is a great lover of 
Florida, and when recently at his 
winter home near Daytona, Florida, 
he read an attack on the state printed 
in the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, he 
promptly wrote the editor of the Geor- 
gia paper in refutation of the slander. 
Below we reproduce in part this de- 
fense of the greatest state in the 
Union by the greatest editor in the 
South: 





Dear Sir: Please permit me, as a 


winter resident of Florida and an en- 2 


thusiastic lover of this state, with an 
appreciation of its vast poss'bilities, 
to take issue with some of the state- 
ments made in The Chronicle of Jan. 
14 by Mr. N. L. Willet, and present 
another side of the case as to Flor- 
ida. 

During the time that I have been 
living in Florida through the winter 
months, and my stay is from early 
November to sometime in May, and 
I only regret that I cannot make it 
later in the summer—I have never 
known or seen, or heard of a case of 
malaria. Probably there is malaria 
in the state, as there is malaria in ev- 
ery other section of the country. I 
have seen, I think, at least a thousand 
times as many mosquitoes along the 
New Jersey coast with its great health 
resorts, as I have ever seen in Flor- 
ida. I have been here now since 
about the middle of November, and 
despite the statement of Mr. Willet’s 
friends that mosquitoes and flies are 
the banes of life, I have heard two 
mosquitoes this winter and seen two 
flies, and was greatly astonished to 
see the latter. I can find more flies 
around the farm houses in the moun- 
tain sections of eastern and northern 
states in any summer than I have ev- 
er seen in all the time that I have 
been in Florida. 

Doubtless there are many flies in 
the state, as there are elsewhefe; but 
a visitor to the Adirondacks in the 
summer time will often have to cover 
his head and hands with netting in 
order to keep from suffering with the 
torture of the black flies that bite so 
incessantly. And there are parts of 


Alaska where mosquitoes are said to 

be so bad that people can live there 

only with difficulty. And yet Mr. 

Willet’s article would create the im- 

pression that flies and mosquitoes are 

a peculiar product of Florida and that 

malaria reigns throughout the state. 

No Case of Malaria 

I have motored over nearly all 
parts of Florida. I have been down 
through a considerable portion of the 
Everglade section. I have motored 
through the swamp _ regions—and 
there are abundant swamps in Geor- 
gia and in every southern state—but 
as already stated, I have never seen 
or heard of a case of malaria. 

Two or three years ago Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, the richest man in the 
world, abundantly able therefore to 
seek out any place in the world for a 
pleasant winter home, after’ trying 
California for several years and other 
portions of the South, spent three or 
four winters near Daytona. After 
this thorough testing out of the Pa- 
cific coast climate, the climate of 
the central South, and the climate of 
Florida, he has built himself a beau- 
tiful home in this section, and spends 
his winters here. He is located on 
the Halifax river, and near where his 
house is constructed there was a 
large marshy piece of ground imme 
diately in front of it, but I am sure 
that Mr. Rockefeller never for one 
moment thought of the possibility of 
any malaria. I am told that there 
are five men in his immediate neigh- 
borhood who play golf every day 
whose ages range from about 82 to 
87, he being, I believe, about’ the 
youngest in the group. Evidently 
they have not suffered much from ma- 
laria. 

Several years ago Rev. Robert Stu- 
art MacArthur, D. D., president of 
the Baptist World Alliance, and prob- 
ably the most widely known Baptist 
minister in the world, wrote me ask- 
ing what I thought of this climate for 
a severe chronic bronchitis from which 
Mrs. MacArthur suffered severely ev- 
ery winter. I gave him my views on 
the subject and they came here. They 
have spent three or four winters here, 
and Mrs. MacArthur has not had the 
slightest attack of bronchitis during 
that time. They come early in the fall 
and leave late in the spring, and dur- 
ing the entire winter Dr. MacArthur, 
though 81 years of age, preaches with 





that wonderful power which has made 

him known all over the world as a 

pulpit orator. In a letter to a local 

paper last winter Dr. MacArthur said 
that though he had circumnavigated 
the globe twice, he had never found so 
desirable a climate as this. 
Joys of Living in Florida 

Some time ago while passing along 
a country road I saw a man plowing 
in a field surrounded by swamps, and 
as his work reminded me of some 
early days of plowing when as a Vir- 
ginia boy I lived on a farm, I stopped 
and chatted with him, and found him 
so enthusiastic about the state that I 
asked him where he came from. He 
gave me the name of a town in Ohio, 
and said he had been foreman of a 
machine manufacturing company 
which is one of the biggest makers of 
agricultural implements in the coun- 
try. Asking him how he liked Flori- 
da, he said: “I feel that I never lived 
before I came here. As foreman of 
the big plant in which I was engaged 
for years I never knew the joy of the 
kind of life which I have been getting 
in Florida. I feel that this is the 
first time I have been free from 
drudgery of slavery.” And in reply 
to a question as to how he liked the 
summer weather, he said that he con- 
sidered the preceding summer one of 
the best that he had ever spent in his 
life; much cooler and more delightful 
in every way than he had found in 
Ohio. 

It has never been my good fortune 
to spend a summer in Flor‘da, but un- 
less there are more Hars in propor- 
tion to population in this state than 
anywhere else short of that region in 
which ice factories are unknown, then 
the summers must be delightfully 
pleasant. It is true that the summers 
are long, and outdoors the heat is at 
times severe, but I think you will find 
that the thermometer never goes as 
high in Florida as in Augusta, and 
that there is almost without excep- 
tion a delightful breeze which sweeps 
across the peninsula which juts out 
into the Atlantic ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico five hundred miles. Hun- 
dreds of people from all parts of the 
United States, and even some from 
Canada, have told me that the sum- 
mers are far more pleasant than the 
summers in the North. 

Sometime ago a Canadian man told 


Continued on page 17. 











(By C. O. Hamblin, B. Sc., B. Sc. Agr., 
Assistant Biologist.) 
Copied from the Agricultural Gazettes 
of New South Wales, April, 1922 





The disease known as “collar-rot” 
or “foot-rot” which affects citrug trees, 
manifests itself most frequently * by 
gumming on the trunk just above or 
close to the ground. In many cases if 
the area of gumming is examined, the 
bark in the vicinity will be found dry 
and brittle. Trees may be attacked at 
all ages. When a young tree ig at- 
tacked there may be chlorsis or yel- 
lowing of the leaves, especially on 
the terminal twigs, but with older 
trees the yellowing may not appear 
until the tree has been nearly ring- 
barked at the trunk. The decay pro- 
ceeds upwards to the stem and down- 
wards to the roots. A fungus (Fusar- 
ium) is constantly found in association 
with the disease. It makes its first in- 
roads through an injury or through 
water-logged bark. Sometimes tiny 
white tufts can be observed in the 
diseased bark. ‘The tissues of the 
trunk are slowly affected, and if the 
disease is unchecked the ringbarking 
of the tree may be brought about. 
Sometimes a tree will set a fairly 
heavy crop before death. 

The “union” of a tree is often a 
point of entry, and should therefore 
be kept above ground. Care should be 
taken to avoid injury to the berk of 
trees, especially with shovels and hoes 
when removing weeds. It is also to be 
remembered that the condition is fav 
ored and developed by bad drainage, 
while damp conditions in the soil in 
immediate contact with the trunk are 
also undesirable. The practic2 of 
mulching close up to the trunks of 
treeg should be avoided. Red oil in- 
jury to the bark may favor the ingress 
of the disease. 

As various treatments have een re- 
commended for the excision and dres- 
sing of “collar rot” areas on _ the 
trunks of the trees, an experiment was 
planned to test the efficacy of two mix- 
tures—bluestone paint and bluestone 
paste. These experiments were con- 
ducted at Matcham, near Gosford, the 
details of the work being carried out 
by Mr. O. Brooks (Orchard Inspector) 
and the writer, in the orchard of Mr. 
I. Anderson, now the property of Mr. 
G. Falkner. Both the latter gentle- 
men have rendered the Department 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Control of “Collar Rot” of 
Citrus Trees 


assistance. 

On 22nd December, 1920, six lemon 
trees definitely affected with “collar 
rot” were treated by cutting out all 
diseased wood around the areas of 
gumming tissue, and then pasting the 
diseased areas over with bluestone 
paste. The paste was made by taking 
1% Ib. of bluestone (copper sulphate), 
4 lbs. quicklime, 1 1-3 gallons of water. 
The bluestone was dissolved in portion 
of the water, and the lime was slacked 
with the remainder. When the lime 
had lost its heat and been thoroughly 
stirred into a stiff paste the dissolved 
bluestone solution was mixed with it. 
The result was a turquoise-blue paste. 

On the same date six other lemon 
trees affected with “collar rot” were 
treated in a similar manner by cut- 
ting out all diseased bark and wood. 
The trees were then painted over with 
bluestone paint. This paint was made 
by using 1% lb. copper sulphate, 1 Ib. 
lime, 2 gallons water, and was pre- 
pared as described above. The result 
was a thin fluid which could be applied 
with a brush. 

These trees were kept under obser- 
vation until February, 1921, when it 
was noticed that although there were 
signs of recovery, and the callus had 
begun to form on the edge of the in- 
juries, a certain amount of gumming 
was appearing at the edge of some of 
the cuts and occasionally in the depth 
of the wounds. It was clear that this 
was due to the fact that small amounts 
of diseased tissue had not been re- 
moved at the time of excision. It was 
therefore decided to treat the trees 
again. On 4th March the trees were 
therefore carefully examined, and the 
following observed: 

(a) Trees treated with bluestone 
paint and bluestone paste looked 
equally well. 

(b) In nearly all cases it was clear 
that the treatment had arrested the 
progress of the disease. Two trees 
which had been practically ringbarked 
by the disease before treatment show- 
ed themselves unable to recover and 
were setting a heavy crop of small 
fruit, becoming more chlorotic in the 
foliage and obviously about to die. 

(c) Gumming occurred in some 
trees on the surface of the old wound 
where the rot had been deep, and was 
not fully excised in the first case. 
In other cases gumming was observed 
in the margin of the diseased area, 


and it would appear that a certain 
amount of the mycélium of the casual 
fungi had withstood the cutting, and 
not been brought into contact with the 
fungicide owing to the protective ac- 
tion of healthy and dead tissue be 
tween it and the fungicide. The beads 


‘of gum were very small in most cases. 


(d) Where circumstances had made 
it impossible to cut the bark in a very 
clean fashion back to a healthy tissue, 
callusing was proceeding rapidly and 
well. 

The trees were now treated a sec- 
ond time, cutting out any further gum- 
med patches as thoroughly and as 
neatly as possible. For this purpose 
a curved chissel was found useful, and 
also a knife rounded at the point. 

The wounds were painted with blue- 
stone paste and bluestone paint, as in 
the previous treatment. When in- 
spected on 22nd April, 1921, all the 
trees treated appeared to be making 
good recovery, and the wounds were 
healing over. In one or two cases very 
small gum spots were noticed and 
again painted over. Diseased trees 
(untreated) in the same orchard still 
retained the characteristics of the 
disease. 

On 29th July, 1921, the trees were 
inspected. All but one of the treated 
trees had ceased gumming, and ar- 
peared to be completely cured of the 
disease. Only one case in the experi- 
ment wag any gumming noticed. This 
was on the margin of a cut and ob- 
viously a small amount of infected tis- 
sue had been left; the removal of 
about a square inch of bark and a re- 
dressing remedied this. All the trees 
were carrying crop, including even the 
badly ringed ones. These two trees 
had not been removed and were put- 
ting forth a certain amount of new 
growth. It would be possible to save 
them, but, doubtless, they would not 
be of great value from the grower’s 
point of view. The success of the 


treatment where trees had been affect-. 


ed in such a way as seriously to reduce 
the area of bark available for conduc- 
tion was marked, and undoubtedly 2 
complete cure was affected in these 
cases. The trees are still (March 
1822) bearing well and look healthy. 

The relative merits of those twc suc- 
cessful compounds—blifestone paint 
and bluestone paste—may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


Continued on page 17. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


“Big Improvements Planned 
by Pittsburg-Florida Co. 


Improvements approximating $100,- 
000, more than half of which will be 
completed this year, were outlined at 
the annual meeting of the Pittshirg- 
Florida Fruit Growers Aaso@iation at 
Avon Park recently. Closing another 
succeasfil year, the association ré- 
elected officers to operate the largest 
fruit grove in the world, thé érganizh- 
tioh 6Wiing And operating a total of 
4,400 acres of citrus fruit, of which 
néarly 2,000 acres is under one fenée. 
More than 500 acres is already bear- 
ing and all will be in full bearing 
within the nett few yéars. To handle 
the output of these groves alone will 
réquire a city twice the present size 
of Avon Park, it is said. The entire 
tract of the association is within a 
stone’s throw of the metropolis of the 
Ridge. The coming season’s Crop, 
from trees just beginning to bear, will 
reach 60,000 boxes, according to con- 
servative estimates. 

The officers re-elected are: C. P. 
Anderson, president; S. P. Durrance, 
vice-president; D. P. Wolhauper, 
Washington, second vice-president; H. 
P. McCurdy, Pittsburg, third  vice- 
president; A. V. Anderson, secretary- 
treasurer; W. R. England, assistant 
secretary-treasurer; and these wth 
Frank B. Sheaffer, Homestead, Pa., 
William Paton Thompson, New York, 
and William N. Cromwell, Chicago. 
comprise the board of directors. 

First Big Concern 

The company, which was the first 
big development company to begin 
operations in this section, has contr‘- 
buted much to the growth of the com- 
munity here, and its progress in get- 
ting its huge tract of land under cul- 
tivation has been rapid. Every block 
of grove planted or being planted by 
the association has been placed, ac- 
cording to the report submitted to the 
stockholders by the directors, and 
none of the holdings are on the mar- 
ket. The home sites around Lake 
Byrd, where the association main- 
tains a handsome clubhouse, have all 
been sold, and from now on the cor- 
poration will have its hands full at- 
tending to the tremendous plantings 
and marketing the rapidly increasing 
output. The corporation has become 
associated with the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change and its big modern packing 
house here is under the supervision of 
Florida’s co-operative marketing or- 
ganization. 


Planting and gréwing on tlie large 
scale on which it operates, using only 
modern machinery and equipment, 
and 6peratiig alon& wup-to-miniité 
methods, the company has been able 
to make some remarkable records for 
operating costs per aere and per treé 
and with friiit béginning t6 move, is 
maintaining thé average on the cost 
per box of fruit handled. As the en- 
tire tract begins to produce, the costs 
per box for handling fruit will fall 
even below the presént low édst reé- 
ords, according to figures compiled by 
auditors. 

Another Packing House 

Though the company already owns 
its packing house, one of the most 
modern plants in the state and where 
they are paeking fruit and handling 
it at a lower cost per box than any 
other association in the state, the first 
of the contemplated improvements 
will be a new unit to this plant, réally 
another packing house, just north of 
the present building. It will cost 
around $40,000. 

The present plant, with a capacity 
of five cars of fruit per day, will be 
augmented by almost as much capa- 
city in addition, and the directors feel 
that the combined facilities will be 
needed to handle the new crops, which 
will be heavy throughout the associa- 
tion’s holdings, as all along the Ridge. 
The new plant will be a corrugated 
iron structure, and taking advantage 
of the present low prices of materials 
and labor the directors believe they 
can build it for the figure named. 

Another improvement planned for 
this summer is a $10,000 warehouse, 
also to be a corrugated iron structure. 
This will be used for handling sup- 
plies and material for the association. 

Later on the plans call for the erec- 
tion of a complete machine shop to 
take care of all work necessary to the 
hundreds of kinds of equipment nec- 
essary in such a gigantic proposition, 
and a colony of bungalow homes for 
the employes will also be built on the 
tract, set aside for the packing house 
along State Road No 8 leading into 
Avon Park. 

Is Merger of Companies. 

The present Pittsburg-Florida Fruit 
Growers Assoc’ation is the result of a 
merger of three companies, the orig- 
inal corporation of the same name, 
the Florida Citrus Development Com. 
pany, and the Citrus Groves and By- 


Proditicts Company, iast year, bringing 
into being a corporation with $1,500, 
000 capital stoek, all of whieh is paid 
iil: 

The company operates on 4 strict- 
ly co-operative plan. Grové units iii 
frem ené to ten aeres have been sold ° 
to intérésted partied, prinéipally no¥- 
thérn investors. The associatloii 
agreed to furnish land in the famotis 
Ridge section, clear it, and plant it 
to trees and to care for the groves for 
the firat dix yéars: The buyer paid 
two-thirds in cash during that period. 
At the end of the six years the éom- 
pany has a contract to continue to 
handle the grove for 10 per cent of 
the amount realized. The rémaining 
one-third of the amount due from the 
grové miist be éainéd, thé éoimpaiiy be- 
ing bound by contraet madeé a part of 
the mortgage that the mortgage must 
be paid from the procéeds of the fruit 
sale, and that no moré than one- -third 
of any year’s proceeds can be witii- 
held by the company in any one year 
to apply on the mortgage, 

Meanwhile, the association plants 
for itself séveral hundred acres and 
contracts to pool the entire expenses 
of its own and its grove-owners’ tracts 
and to pool all the income. This in- 
sures the highest attention to each 
individual unit, as each shares equal- 
ly per acre in the income, and wheth- 
er any particular unit produces or not, 
it gets its prorata share of the income 
along with its share of the costs. Pos- 
sibility of favoritism in care is abso- 
lutely done away with. 

Meanwhile, groves all along the 
Ridge are increasing rapidly in value. 
The way the trees along this Ridge 
stood the drouth, May bloom strick- 
ing all through and a heavy June 
bloom following in spite of dry weath- 
er, has enhanced opinions of the 
worth of this section, which has al- 
ready practically proved its resistance 
to cold waves. 


CORNELL GROVE SOLD 


J. A. Snively sold the H. E. Cornel 
grove on Lake Daisy to A. T. Race of 
Jacksonville, who will build on the 
property and make it his home. This 
is a splendid 80-acre property, many 
of the orange trees being of the Lue 
Gim Gong variety. Mr. Race is to be 
congratulated on his purchase.—Win- 
ter Haven Chief. 
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Cultural Methods in the 
West Indies 


(By Alvin Fox.) 


The proper method of treating a 
grove is. a local problem. General 
directions can not be followed expli- 
citly, but by the use of common sense 
a grower may adopt any. of the usual 
cultural methods to suit his special 
conditions. In the young grove the 
main problems are how to keep the 
air and the soil cool and moist during 
the dry season, and how to keep the 
soil supplied with the proper amount 
of “plant food.” 

Cultivation is a broad term denoting 
all work in connection with weeding 
and stirring the soil. In young groves 
it is strictly necessary to keep the 
weeds away from the trees and unless 
mulching is used it is necessary to 
work the soil with some instrument in 
order to prevent the moisture from 
evaporating too quickly. This is on 
the same theory as “mulching.” The 
moisture rises to the surface in com- 
pact soil like the oil in a lamp wick 
and from there it evanorates by the 
heat of the sun. In order to prevent 
this the surface is broken and pulver- 
ized. 

The moisture then rises to the pul- 
verized layer and no further. To re- 
ceive the practical benefit from culti- 
vation a grower must plow his soil just 
before the rainy season is over and 
harrow it before it dries out, after that 
he must harrow or cultivate 2 to 4 
inches deep after every sprinkle of 
rain or frequently enough to prevent 
the pulverized layer from coming in 
solid contact with the underlying un- 
cultivated portion.. Many growers 
know this and practice it, but they 
frequently start plowing and harrow- 
ing too late, trying to save the moist- 
ure after it has already escaped. 

Irrigation is usually of great benefit 
and frequently it is absolutely neces- 
sary for several months in the winter. 
In some soils it is possible to preserve 
enough moisture to keep-the trees in 
growing condition by constant cultiva- 
tion, but a great many soils become 
too dry and the bloom which should 
form in February does not appear be- 
fore June—with irrigation not only 
the time of blooming may be controll- 
ed but many insect pests as well. 

The method of irrigating will depend 
on local conditions. Water can sel- 
dom be obtained from streams by 


gravitation, and it must therefore be 


pumped from natural supplies or from 
wells. The cost of this will vary ac- 
cording to the height the water has to 
be lifted and the machinery used. If 
there is an unlimited supply of water 
within 15 to 20 feet of the surface the 
problem is a simple one because under 
such conditions a 4 inch centrifugal 
pump driven by a 4-horse-power en- 
gine, supplying about 300 gallons per 
minute would be enough for a ten acre 
grove. When this lift is 100 to 200 
feet like in some groves in Porto Rico, 
the problem becomes more complicat- 
ed and the cost very great. In connec- 
tion with pumping plants it is usually 
necessary to have some kind of stor- 
age tank unless the capacity of the 
plant is large, because the main thing 
is to be 2ble to supply large volumes 
of water when needed. A _ windmill 
can not be relied on where much water 
is needed, but for a small supply a 
windmill in connection with a storage 
reservoir may sometimes be satisfac- 
tory. The water may be distributed 
in open ditches or by means of pipes. 
The open ditches can be used only 
where the soil is firm enough to pre- 
vent too great loss by seepage. The 
lay of the land must also be consid- 
ered. Too much fall will cause wash- 
ing, on the other hand there must be 
enough fall for a rapid flow of water— 
A pipe system may be confined to a 
main line only—from which the water 
can be led out through valves into 
short lateral ditches between the rows 
of trees—Or the system may be more 
elaborate with pipes all through the 
field and stand-pipes for overhead 
sprinkling, which latter method has 
much to recommend it and it is one 
that will undoubtedly be used exten- 
sively in the future. 

Fertilization is undoubtedly the most 
important of all the problems con- 
fronting the citrus grower. It is un- 
questionable that moisture, physical 
condition of the soil, fungus and insect 
pests, etc., are important problems, 
but the underlying cause of the most 
serious troubles in citrus groves is to 
be found in the chemical make-up of 
the soil. A citrus tree, like all other 
plants, needs a number of chemical 
elements for wood making and fruit 
producing. As these elements are 
taken up and digested by the plant 
they are called (plant foods) which 


is a more intelligible term than fértil- 
izer, because anything that a fertili- 
zer may contain beside plant food is 
valueleas aS such. Many of the ele- 
ménts entering into a plant are found 
in abundance in all soils and there 
are but four that need to be consid- 
ered by the practical planter. These 
are Lime, Potash, Phorphorous and 
Nitrogen. 

Lime is usually present in the soil 
in fairly large quantity; and it is sel- 
dom necessary to apply it as a fertil- 
izer, because all fertilizers containing 
phosphate, contaim enough lime to 
satisfy the needs of the average plant. 
But lime is also used to correct acidity 
in raw soils and is often needed for 
that purpose. A soil that is sour 
is not suitable for citrus trees and 
such soils are always benefitted by 
1000 pounds or more of burnt lime or 
several kinds of finely grourd lime- 
stone according to the amount of acid 
it contains. 

Potash is the one plant food of es- 
pecial importance to citrus tres, not 
alone to the growth of the trees, but 
more so to the health and especially 
to the quality of the fruit. 

Phosphorous or phesphcric acid, is 
another plant food. It is used for 
fertilizer in vuhe form of phosphate of 
lime, that ‘s a combinatich of phos- 
phoric acid ard lime. 

Nitrogen, or ammonia is the third 
element conteined in fertilizer It is 
present in . ll organic m1:'«" such as 
the vegetable matter ir the soil and 
also in ‘ne oir, from which lutter 
source leziminous plants can supply 
themselves. 

In sandy svils there is no question 
about fertilizer being neefed; be- 
cause experience has shown very thor- 
oughly that a citrus tree will not 
make satisfactory growth without it. 
Those who start groves on heavier 
soils such as clay and clay loam often 
do so because they figure that they 
will not have to use fertilizer. This 
is unfortunately a mistake, and the 
sooner a grower realizes the fact the 
better it is for him. It is undeniable 
that citrus trees often grow faster on 
such soils without fertilizer than on 
lighter soils with fertilizer, but too 
frequently the loss is very great from 
gumming. On light soil a tree wll 
begin to bear when three years old, if 


Continued on page 18. 
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AVOCADO VARIETIES COMMITTEE 
SUBMITS NEW REPORT 
Continued from page 8. 
and ample opportunity given to judge 
of its fine flavor and see the fine look- 
ing fruit. A sample sent to the com- 
mittee was tested on November 2. 
Shape, pyriform; weight, 21 ounces; 
seed, 2% ounces, tight in the cavity; 
skin dark green with brown spots, 
causing it to look dark, granular, 1-16 
inch thick, a trace of fiber showing 
dark color; quality, smooth; flavor, 

good; keeping quality, good. 

A few buds taken from the parent 
trees and top worked last summer 
from the Dorothea and Billingsley 
proved hardy in the recent freeze. 
Both varieties have much merit. The 
location of the Dorothea is in a frost 
free place at Hollywood. Of this kind 
evidence is needed to prove correct 
the belief of the owners’ that the tree 
is a cross between the original Miller 
tree, from which came the seed, with 
a hardy Mexican variety in the vicin- 
ity. With previous records of regu- 
lar crops both the Dorothea and Bil- 
lingsley had practically no crop in 
1921, due no doubt, to the heavy crop 
of the previous year. We reproduce 


for your information the 1921 tests; 
The Dorothea—Grown by A. W. Mil- 


ler, Hollywood, from a seed of the 
well-known Miller tree and believed to 
be a cross from one of the Mexican 
race. The tree is vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Crop 1918, 16 fruit; 1919, 30; 
1920, 250. It blooms April and May, 
ripeéns mainly in December and Jan- 
wary. Three samples picked and test- 
ed in January weighed 12 ounces, 8 1-4 
ounces and 8 ounces. The seed re- 
spectively, 1 ounce, 1 ounce, 1 1-4 
ounces. Color, light green with many 
yellow spots; skin, leathery; flesh, 
clear attractive yellow of good texture, 
no fiber and excellent flavor. 

The Billingsley—A large tree on the 
property of Ray Billingsley, Villa 
Park, Orange county. A spring fruit 
weighing 10 to 16 ounces. Weight 
of three fruit samples, 10%, 13 and 16 
ounces. Weight of seed 1 5-8, 1 3-4 
and 1 3-4. Fruit, pear shape to. oval. 
Color, light yellowish green, turning 
partially brown. Flesh, clear, bright 
yellow with merely a trace of fiber, 
quality excellent, with a good, rich 
and agreeably distinctive flavor. The 
tree was 18 years old when it bore 
its fruit crop. 

The Dickey A—Is a spring ripening 
fruit, pear shaped, fine looking, red, 
turning to reddish purple in color, 
with bright clear yellow fiesh, free 
from fiber and having one of the 
smallest seed grown as compared with 
the flesh. The quality and flavor has 
been the very best. Because picked 
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out of season, or for some other rea- 
son, some of the fruit sampled lsat 
year was not quite as high in flavor 
as before. The size is three-quarters 
of a pound to a pound. 

Another special use is provided by a 
variety grown at Highland, called the 
Tiger. The tree is a hardy, upright 
grower, productive and bears an at- 
tractive looking purple, pear shaped 
fruit, averaging threé-quarters of a 
pound in weight, with a thick skin, 
large seed and maturing during the 
latter part of the winter, extending in- 
to the spring. It does not have a high 
flavor, in fact a decidedly neutral one, 
but still agreeable. Its value is that 
it stands the dry air of the interior 
valleys better than any other kind so 
far tested, and seems best adapted 
for growth in such places, 

For another special purpose we can 
utilize our exceptionally and especial- 
ly frost free locations. The damage 
done to them by last winter’s cold has 
apparently demonstrated that we can 
grow safely only in such places some 
of our choicest varieties. Among 
others are the Linda, Queen, Knight, 
Nimlioh, Panchoy, Sherman Seedling 
No. 1 and Victory. All large, fine 
looking fruit of good flavor and most 
beautiful clear yellow flesh when cut 
open. The Linda produces the larg- 
est fruit we have, approached in size 
by the Nimlioh, Panchoy, Sherman 
Seedling No. 1 and the Victory. The 
largest Linda weighed over four 
pounds. Such extreme sizes become 
more moderate with older trees and 
full crops. An interesting develop- 
ment last season is the very long pe- 
riod during which this fruit ripened 
with good quality maintained by the 
latest to ripen. Beginning at the end 
of spring the Linda fruit continued to 
mature throughout the year. A sam- 
ple sent the committee on January 12, 
1922, weighed 19 ounces. 

The severe cold of last winter was 
the worst experienced in nine years 
and brought disaster to the citrus 
industry and to our own. While it was 
a present misfortune, it will in the 
end be a gain by giving us knowledge 
of the limitat’ons as well as advan- 
tages of different varieties. This in- 
formation, only partially available to- 
day, will become better known and 
understood during the current year 
and will put our membership in a po- 
sition at the next annual meeting to 
make a wiser, more acceptable and 
more useful revision of our preferred 
list than could be done now. Opin- 
ions at present, both as to contraction 
and enlargement, are in a fluid and 
unssettled state. 

In view of the existing uncertainty 
of opinion it would seem the part of 


wisdom to now merely divide the list 
into two parts, letting the list say 
what the frost says, namely—that the 
Fuerte and Puebla stand by them- 
selves, leaving the adoption of a re- 
vised list to the next annual meeting. 

To assist in a study during the year 
of varieties which by their previous 
position in the industry would be en- 
titled to consideration in forming a 
future list we give a short description, 
based on the vicinity of Los Angeles 
and on latest information, mention- 
ing the names of a few others already 
described, without prejudice to the 
consideration of any others that may 
seem worthy of adoption. 

The Fuerte and Puebla, both aré 
strong, vigorotis tréés, provén this 
winter the hardiéat of our commercial 
variéties and are also leaders in oil 
content, quality and flavor. The 
Fuerte, of a dull green color, averages 
three-quarters of a pound to a pound 
in weight, with a medium sized seed, 
and matures its fruit from January to 
April. It sometimes has a good many 
undersized fruit and a good many non- 
pollenized fruit. The Puebla bears a 
glossy, handsome, pear shaped fruit; 
maturing in November and December 
and requiring only about eight months 
from bloom to maturity. The fruit is 
small, averaging only half a pound 
with a proportionately large seed. Oil 
content respectively, by Chase analy- 
sis of 1920, 29.6 and 26.5. 

The Sharpless is well known for its 
handsome, large, purple fruit. It av- 
erages a pound to a pound and a half 
in weight, with a comparatively small 
seed. It has high quality and flavor 
and a desirable ripening period in the 
late fall. The fruit requires a year 
and a half from blossom to maturity 
and the young budded trees for the 
first few years do not stand up well 
against our trade winds, requiring in 
this respect more than usual care and 
attention. Oil content by Chase anal- 
ysis in 1921, 18.4. 

The Spinks is a strong growing tree 
and a good bearer. The handsome 
fruit of a purple black color has a long 
ripening period from early in the 
spring until October. Weight, a pound 
to a pound and a half and seed large 
Fat content, Chase report, 18.5. 

The Dickinson tree is good and the 
fruit of good quality and flavor, aver- 
ages three-quarters of a pound to a 
pound in weight, with a moderate 
sized seed, and matures in the sum- 
mer. An outstanding feature is its 
very thick, granular, warty skin, which 
becomes a handsome purple color and 
identifies the variety. Some of the 
fruit have shown a pink color and 
some bitterness in the flesh. Oil con- 
tent, Chase report, 14:4. 





GREAT EDITOR TELLS WHY FLOR- 
IDA IS GREAT 
Continued from page 12. 
me that he far preferred the Florida 
summer to the Canadian summer; and 
two charming elderly New Englander 
people of wealth, who had lived in the 
center of Florida for 25 or 30 years, 
told me sometime ago that if they had 
to leave Florida at any time they 
would prefer to go in the winter than 
to leave it in the summer, for the 
summers they regarded as far pre- 
ferable to New Englond summers. On 
the other hand, occasionally you hear 
@ man say that the summers are hot; 
but if there is one spot in America in 
which the summers are not sometimes 
hot—burning hot—I do not know 
where it is. 
Less Business Depression 

I think it, may be safely said that 
Florida has suffered less from the bus- 
iness depresseion, and knows less of its 
serious effects, than any other state 
in the union. Nearly every town in 
the state is growing with amazing rap- 
idity, and the idea advanced by Mr. 
Willet from a friend whom he quoted, 
that Florida is no place for any one 
but the rich man, is negatived by the 
fact that thousands of people of mod- 
erate means, and some of very little 
means, if any, are coming into the 
state. 

If you would call the roll of the 
great business leaders in America, 
men of financial and industrial pow- 
er, you would find that during the 
winter nearly all of them would be 
found in some part of Florida during 
some part of the winter. And more 
and more men are finding they can 
spend their winters here and carry on 
their business operations and_ the 
management of their affairs without 
being in their eastern or western of- 
fices. In my own work I rarely quit 
my desk until nine or ten o’clock at 
night, and I know that by reason of 
this glorious climate I can work long- 
er and work more successfully, and 
I think live longer than I would pos: 
sibly do in any of these things by 
remaining in the North during the 
winter. 

If Mr. Willet will agree to forego 
his ideas that Florida is a country of 
malaria, of mosquitoes, of flies, and 
of “Crackers,” will make a trip, pre- 
ferably by motor through the state, I 
will outline a route for him and I will 
send him through vast stretches of 
undeveloped land not yet made avail- 
able by reclamation work, or by the 
utilization of cut-over lands, and I will 
send him into some of the most beauti- 
ful regions of America with towns and 
cities which will make him so envious 
of their amazing beauty and cleanli- 
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ness and prosperity that he will go 
back to Georgia and devote the rest 
of his life to appealing to the people 
in every town in the South to clean 
up and paint up and beautify as the 
towns of Florida have done. 

Florida is a state which is destined 
to be one of the greatest sources of 
food country to be found between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, the Lakes 
and the Gulf. And he will travel over 
fine highways built during the past 
ten years, and in that time Florida 
has, I think, spent more money on 


good roads in proportion to population 
and wealth than any other state in 
the union. 
Very truly yours 
RICHARD H. EDMONDS, 
Editor Manufacturer’s Record. 


TALK TO THE TREES AND MAKE 
THEM TALK TO YOU 
(Continued from Page 4) 
your trees, then in your own interest 

go and destroy ants and their nests. 

Do you see those spots on leaves 
and twigs of this tree? They tell you 
just the same story as boils and erup- 
tions on men. Parasites are at work, 
and the trees call for your assistance 
in fighting them. 

I might prolong my story of paral- 
lels “ad infinitum.” But I think, my 
dear grower friend, that you already 
agree with me in that our trees talk to 
us if we are willing to listen to them, 
But if you agree, then, please, in fu- 
ture do be attentive to what they say, 
and sympathetic with them. Your re- 
ward will be beyond expectations. You 
will find real delight in cultivating 
your orchard, pruning and spraying 
and working your trees. Work will 
not be a drudgery to you, because you 
will feel the same happiness as when 
helping a suffering friend. New hori- 
zons will be opened to you, new 
thoughts will fill your heart and mind. 
You will not be disappointed by in- 
gratitude as so often in your rela- 
tions with men. Your trees will smile 
at you in happiness, and will repay 
you by yielding their best. But all 
monetary reward—important as it be 
—is nothing in comparison with what 
you gain for your inner self. Mother 
nature will take you to her bosom and 
whisper beautiful lessons into your 
ears, lessons that will make you a big- 
ger, better and happier man. 

LET US TALK TO THE TREES 
AND MAKE THEM TALK TO US. 


CONTROL OF “COLLAR 
ROT” OF CITRUS TREES 
Continued from page 13. 
Bluestone Paint 
Can be easily applied with a brush. 
Can be spread over the siem ard 
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healthy parts with rapidity. 

Provi'es a thin layer 

Lasts well. 

Dry. 

Bluestone Paste. 

Must be applied with a knife or 
spatula. 

Rather more difficult to apply. 

Provides a thicker fungicidal layer. 

May last longer than paint. 

Tendency to hold water, if too thick, 
may be detriment. It is difficult to 
say whether this is an advantage or 
detriment as regards its fungicidal 
action. 

Useful to plug rough cavities. 

Fungicidal action good. 

It is evident from this experiment 
that if the disease is detected early, 
pecautions taken to excise carefully 
the diseased bark in the region of 
gumming, and the paste or paint then 
applied, trees can be cured. It is, 
however, necessary to watch for any 
reappearance of gumming and to treat 
it promptly. 


FREEZE OF CALIFORNIA 
DESCRIBED BY BROOKS 


In a letter from Log Angeles, Calif., 
dated June 12, C. I Brooks of Miami 
writes to J. I. Norton who is asso- 
ciated with him here, concerning the 
result of the freezes in California a 
few months ago with respect to the 
crop outlook and condition of trees. 

The frost, he says, was spotted and 
freaky. “It froze this time where it 
had not frozen before, and did not 
freeze in some places where there had 
been severe suffering.” 

The lemon crop, he says, was not 
only badly frozen, but many are to be 
taken out because of damage. But 
large acreages were only slightly 
checked and some not at all. 

Damage to orange fruit was 75 per- 
cent, he says, yet the damage to trees 
was light, and the navels this year 
will have a full crop. Damage to 
Valencias was lighter. 

Nursery stock, he says, was badly 
damaged everywhere and a_ million 
trees of this stock in rows were killed. 

The California people, he said, are 
not discouraged, and values on 
groves remain high. 

As to avocados, Mr. Brooks says 
the association of avocado growers 
there has a membership representing 
75,000 trees. The extent of the plant- 
ings surprised him. The fruit, he 
said, is not as good as that of 
Florida, which is conceded even by 
the Californians. é 

“They will have a great many avo- 
cades here beginning September 1,” 
Mr. Brooks adds, “and a still larger 
winter crop.” 
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NEW GENERAL MANAGER 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS; 
FLORIDIANS PROMOTED 





William’ H. Baggs was elected gen- 
eral Manager of the American Fruit 
Growers, Incorporated, at the annual 
meeting of the corporation in Pitts- 
burgh last week. Since last Decem- 
ber, Mr. Baggs had been directing the 
company’s general opera*‘ons in addi- 
tion to acting as general manager and 
the election of last week is regarded 
as a tribute to his success in coordi- 
nating the company’s widespread oper- 
ations. He also was reelected vice 
president. Mr. Baggs will continue 
to direct the general sales policy of 
the organization. 

Since he entered the fruit and veg- 
etable industry in 1912 with the firm 
of Crutchfield & Woolfolk, Mr. Baggs 
has been prominent among the prac- 
tical leaders in the industry. All of 
his early business career was spent in 
railroad freight traffic work and the 
knowledge of transportation he gained 
there led trade organizations in the 
fruit and vegetable industry to call 
upon him frequently for service with 
their active committees. 

The achievement which focussed 
the attention of the produce business 
on him was the speed with which he 
built an international sales system for 
the American Fruit Growers, Incorpor- 
ated, when the company decided in 
1920 to build its own sales system. 
The company is now represented in 
more that 170 market centerg in the 
United States and Canada. 

A. B. Michael, who has been in 
charge of the operations of the A. F. 
G. on the Florida east coast was ap- 
pointed regional vice-president in 
charge of Florida operations and 
Frank L. Skelly, manager of the Or- 
lando division of the company, was 
elected a director. 

Very satisfactory earnings for the 
first five months of the year were 
reported and the company was said 
to be in a generally prosperous con- 
dition. 


TO BROGDEX FRUIT 
IN PORTO RICO 





The contract was closed during June 
by the Brogdex Company with R. L. 
Mills of San Juan, Porto Rico, for the 
exclusive rights to the use of the Brog- 
dex Method for fruit on the island of 
Porto Rico. Mr. Mills will immediate- 
ly commence development work and 
expects to ship considerable Brogdex 
fruit from Porto Rico next season. 

Mr. Mills is a veteran in the citrus 
fruit industry, having been engaged in 
the business since 1882. He is now 
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manager of the Southern Cross Fruit 
Company’s plantation and packing 
house at San Juan, Porto Rico, and 
has held the position for the past ten 
years. Previous to Mr. Mills’ connec- 
tion with the Southern Cross Fruit 
Company he was manager of the Law- 
rence Estate Groves at Miami, Fla. 


Do not go into the dairy business 
until you have assurance of an abun- 
dance of feed. This means grass, for- 
age and grain. Do not depend en- 
tirely upon the commercial sack as 
your source of feed. 


Make your plans now to attend 
Farmers’ Week at the University of 
Florida the third week in August. And 
take the wife along. Courses for 
farm women will be offered. 


INSECTS COST BILLION 
AND A HALF ANNUALLY 





Continued from page 3. 
accomplish identification. Many pests 
such as the European corn borer, the 
army worm, the cotton boll weevil and 
the like are known, but the thousand 
little fellows who are constantly at 
work are not so easily recognizable 
and it requires the services of a 
trained scientist, with a complete col- 
lection of the inhabitants’ of the in- 
sect world to make their idenity cer- 
tain. 

The identification of insects is us- 
ually made when they are moths or 
butterflies. The damage done by them, 
however, is largely accomplished 
while they are in the caterpillar stage. 

Scores of endorsements of the Dill 
have been received by Representative 
Moore from state entomologists, state 
universities, scientists, farmers and 
organizations representing groups of 
individuals who bear a portion of the 
billion and a half dollar loss suffered 
in this country every year from this 
source. 


CULTURAL METHODS 
IN THE WEST INDIES 


Continued from page 15. 
properly fertilized, but on many of the 
heavier soils trees 5 to 6 years old do 
not even bloom, such soils do respond 
to fertilizers however, and a medium 
heavy soil if well drained can be handa- 
led very satisfactorily and usually 
cheaper than light sandy soil. The 
thing to remember is that virgin soil 
containing much humus is rich in 
available nitrogen and unless potash 
and phosphate is supplied artificially 
the growth is liable to go to wood in- 
stead of fruit. Also the growth is 
Hable to be unhealthy, the wood sift 





and the tree attacked with gumossis. 
While it is fairly well known what 
fertilizer will do in regards to tree 
growth and fruit production, the tre- 
mendous influence on the quality of 
the fruit and time of ripening is not 
generally recognized. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that experiments 
have been conducted principally on 
light soil and the influence seems to 
be more noticeable on heavy soil. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. No a 
accepted for less than 60 cen 
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REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE—The most beautiful grove 
property in Dade County consisting of 
40 acres citrus, 10 acres avocadoes, and 
40 acres timber land. All trees in bear- 
ing age and excellent condition. Value 
of present crop $10,000; next year’s 
crop should bring $20,000. Beautiful 
residence. Price $45,000. 1-3 cash. Dr. 
J. Peterson, Homestead. 





I WANT FARMS for cash buyers. Will 
deal with owners only. R. A. McNown, 
346 Wilkinson Bldg.,.OQmaha, Neb. 


—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—A large, airy nicely fur- 
nished cottage at Haven Beach, be- 
tween Yatch Basin and the Gulf; price 
$4000.00, terms, half cash and balance 
two years. H. W. Hesterly, P. O. Box 
Citrus Trifoliata Seedlings: 10-12 

inches $10.00 per thousand; 12-18 inches 

$15.00 per thousand; 18-24 inches 
$20.00 per thousand. Griffing Nur- 
series, Port Arthur, Texas. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this gee. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton. Miss. 

No. 54, Tampa, Fla. 


PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 

* chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 180th Street, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. Dec. 3t 


NURSERY STOCK 


BROTHER:—Pleasant Florida root eas- 
ily, inexpensively overcomes any _ to- 
bacco habit. Fine for stomach. Send 
address. R. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Flor- 
ida. 2t 

FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
car lots. Link & Bagley,.Box 2461, 
Tampa, Florida. Jan. 6t 





MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT! Buy 
your furniture here—pick from our 
complete stocks—be tter satisfied. 
All goods marked in plain figures. We 
pay your transportation to and from 
Tampa and deliver your purchases free. 
HODGE & SHERMAN, Tampa, 


FOR SALE—‘Friend” 
capacity. new condlition. 
R. F. , Bartow, Fila. 


sprayer 100 gal. 
Chas. Scott, 
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CITRUS SERVICE CORPORATION 


Some folks sell their corn by the 
BRANCH WILL BE OPENED Civil and Criminal Investigations 


bushel and some by the pint; but the 

equtlimaicn FRED THOMAS wise Florida farmer prefers to sell 
Another new industry is to be lo- National Detective Agency his by the pound in the form of pork. 

cated in Leesburg. The Citrus Service P. O. Box 1582 Tampa, Florida} HH. Harold Hume, Wm. P. Simmons, 


Corporation, whose headquarters are Telephones 2224 and 4140 nA ee de sue a 
in Orlando, will open up a branch de- BEST FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, 


SPRAYERS, POULTRY SUPPLIES 
partment at the Lake Realty Com- Honest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Ship- 

’ * s . ment. Ask your neighbor——He Knows 
pany’s office on Main street. J. C. Get NEW JULY ist Price List, JUST ° 
Pickels will be the manager of the FRANK E. NELSON ISSUED. 

: E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 

branch here and live in Leesburg. Locksmith and Safe Expert Jacksonville, Florida. 
The service this company is to render cgi ees 


is caring for groves. It will also plow, No Job Too Intricate 7 : 
harrow, hoe, prune, spray, bank and 1427 Franklin St., Phone 3295 : UE“FRIEND’ rf 'S 


unbank, set out trees, fertilize and inner 
clear land. Groves will also be cared | TAMPA, FLA. 

for on yearly contracts. Perhaps this 
new venture will fill a long felt want. 











Allcrops must have Nitrogen. Some . HOTEL Hil l Ss 3 ORO 
forms of Niircz.a are cheaper than % ™ L 

others, som: act quicker than others, 

some arc mor: cvailable, some are acid 


and some are alkaline. Tampa, Fla. 


Nitrate of Soda | $ eect tenavetinn 


available and IT IS NOT ACID. It 
gives wonderful results and should 


always be used for fertilizer ITitrogen. European Plan, Fireproof 300]Rooms With Baths 
Write for my FREE BULLETINS. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


25 Madison Avenue New York 


WV vy ir yyy iy zy yyy 
Now is the Time to Plant Your Citrus 
and Avocado Trees 


s 


Citrus Nursery Stock Complete In Every Line 
We have this season a complete line of all sizes 
and all varieties of citrus trees, on both rough 
lemon and sour orange stock, and are in po- 
sition to handle orders for any quantity. These 
trees are as fine as any ever grown in Florida 


¥ and comprise the choicest plantings of all the 
\ standard varieties. The trees are thrifty, hardy 
‘and free from blemish. 
ORANGES: Parson Brown, Pineapple, Lue 
Gim Gong, Tardiff, Valencia and Dancy 
Tangerine. 
GRAPEFRUIT: Walters, Excelsior and Marsh 
Seedless. “NONE BETTER—FEW AS GOOD” 
Avocado Groves Return Enormous Prifits 
STOCK READY FOR PLANTING: We are pro- 
pagating in our nurseries many of the best Send us your inquiries. 
commercial varieties which have demonstrated 
their hardiness and their profit earning possi- 
bilities. When given the same care and atten- 
tion that is demanded by citrus trees the avo- 
ecado will thrive wherever a citrus tree will 
: grow and will produce a crop of greater commer- 
= 


cial value per acre than the orange or grape- R oux ¢ rate ( O Inc 
fruit. With this fact demonstrated, the avo- . 


cado is destined soon to become one of the 

leading products of Florida. 

Avocado Culture To Be More Important Than MANUFACTURERS 
Citrus 

It has been shown in California that the hardier 

types of avocadoes have withstood a tempera- : . 

ture of 21 degrees with injury only to the young Main Office 

leaves, the trees themselves being uninjured. 


Every grove owner should prepare to plant at Plant City, Fla. 
least a small acreage to this popular, hardy 
and profitabe fruit. 


We haves several thousand thrifty young trees Mill 
of the best varieties now budded and ready for 


arket. i 
"AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY LOCALITY Lake Garfield, Fla. 
The C| E. Thomas Nurseries Yearly © 
-2 Zack Street i illi 
406 1,8, Zack Street (Yearly Capacity, Two Million Boxes) 
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Some People KNOW, and 
Some Just THINK They Know. 


Our Experts Know 






Gulf Brands 
Fertilizer 


Will meet your needs for your grove 
or vegetable crop. 













When you need a job of roofing or other 
sheet metal work, you want to KNOW that 
your contractor and his workmen KNOW 
their business. 
















Are you spraying to get best re- 
sults? Use Gulf Insecticides, Lime- 
Sulphur Solution, etc. 









If you entrust your work to us, you may 
be satisfied that only experts who KNOW 
the sheet metal line will be placed on your 
job. 

















Expert Grove Service for the ask- 
ing. 


Agents for Hardie Sprayers 


The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company 


6th Floor, Citizens Bank Bldg. 









We make a specialty of roofing (and all 
sheet metal work. Ask for estimates on 
your jub. 












E. J. Daniel Company 
Sheet Metal Contractors 
Successors to F, R. Berry Co. 
1008-10 Florida|Ave. Phone No. 4465 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 











Tampa, - Florida 
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Bluestone 


Sulphur 
Fish Oil Soap 






Creosoted Fence 
Posts 


Are you troubled because your fence 
posts soon rot and let down your fences? 













Let Us Solve Your Problem 














Miscible Oil, Dry Lime Sulphur 
Lime Sulphur Solution, Caustic Soda 
Black Leaf “40” 


Our pressure-treated creosoted Florida 
yellow pine fence posts last longer than 
any other wood and are comparatively in- 
expensive. 


Our Creosoted Posts 


Add to the appearance and salability of 
your Grove, Farm, or other property and 
are the last word in economy. 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
NURSERY STAKES 


Write us for particulars stating quantity 
and length of posts; also kind of fence— 
if of wire, state number of strands, etc. We 
will be glad to quote you prices. 


Eppinger & Russell Co. 


CREOSOTING WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Please mention this paper 














Write, Wire or Phone 


Chase & Co. 


SANFORD, FLORIDA 












The Largest Complete Stock of 
Growers Supplies in Florida 

















